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ate attachment wliicli seemed woven into her soul,
a part of her very being. I really believe that this
blind idolatry for the man who afterwards became
her husband, was the cause of the kind of frenzy
with which she clung to her fame as an artist. She
felt instinctively that she had been sought because
she was celebrated, and that the applause which she
elicited was the fuel which fed the flickering flame
in De Beriot's heart. There can be no doubt that
the dread that in losing the one, she might fail to
keep the other, fastened on her heart and killed her.

Poor Malibran! Grisi's new-born fame was a
canker-worm, eating into her very soul; and I truly
believe not from a mean feeling of envy, but for the
reason that I have assigned.

I remember hearing, some seven-and-twenty years
ago, of a rather ludicrous scene which took place at
L * * * House. At one of the celebrated concerts at
that noble mansion, Malibran and Grisi were to sing
a duet. Malibran did not make her appearance, and,
after waiting a considerable time, the noble and
courteous host supplied her place by an inferior
artist, and Grisi had all the honours of the evening.
In the midst of her triumph who should march in
but the " Diva " herself, flushed with anger, her fine
brow lowering, and her full lips compressed with
anger. Lord L * * *, with that scrupulous urbanity
which always distinguished him, advanced towards
Malibran and made her a thousand apologies for
having begun the concert without her, on account
of the lateness of the hour. Poor Maria, by no
means softened, and having caught sight of the
beautiful face of her rival wreathed in triumphant
smiles, saluted the astonished Marquis with a volley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